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tlie sea has penetrated some twenty miles into the land, and beyond
that plain by the great spread of boulder clay, which has blended
with the underlying rocks in forming soil. To the south of the
Thames the northward slopes of the North Downs are covered
with Tertiary deposits of very varying character, which have given
rise to a very rich loamy country, almost ideal for the growth of
fruit and vegetables for London's market: whereas the heavier soils
to the north in Essex are being developed as dairying country.
Actually the life of the whole basin is dominated by that of tie
capital itself. Residences of daily workers in the metropolis stretch
as far as the chalk VnlTa and even beyond them. Much land is
occupied in this way and by large estates. Indeed, the greatest
pressure on land round London is from the need for further resi-
dential areas. With the electrification of practically all the suburban
lines of the Southern Railway, workers can get much more easily and
quickly further out into the country; to the north the development,
of various underground railways, which some distance out from the
inner ring emerge from under the surface of the ground, performs
a similar function. It is interesting to note that according to recent
census returns the population of the heart of London is actually
steadily decreasing, as the pressure on space available for offices
precludes the possibility of continued residence within the inner
urban area. The difficulty of finding land for factories has caused
many companies to move their works and offices to one of the smaller
towns within, or even beyond, the limits of the basin. Thus
London's paper is manufactured at St. Mary Cray, at Sittingbouroe
(where there are facilities for importing and storing the bulky wood
pulp); many of London's books are printed at such outlying towns
as Luton, Watford, Colchester, and Guildford, or even (Eke this
book) as far away as Beccles in Suffolk. London's oil is refined
far down the Thames estuary at Shellhaven; much of London's
food is prepared at such centres as Reading and Maidstone, much
of London's medicine at Dartford. There has been a remarkable
increase in manufacturing industries around London in recent years,
with the result that the pressure on agricultural land in the basin
has been farther increased. This is very apparent to the west,
between London and Reading. The Port of London dominates
the whole of Thames-side from London bridge to Tilbury,
the whole area now coming under the Port of London Authority.
Amongst the important Thames-side manufactures may be men-
tioned ifa&t of Portland cement, using chalk and Thames mud as
the.necessary ingredients, an industry which is also carried on near
the estuary of the Medway, guarded by Rochester and Chatham-
Greater London has a population of betweon six and seven million,
and is thus the kigest urban, area in the world, unless New York
can now daim tiia^ privilege; natoajly this vast population domi-